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About Our Cover 

The J. P. Torres store and saloon that flourished in Langtry 
in the 1880’s is the subject of G. Harvey’s latest western 
painting. Titled ‘‘In For a Warming Fire,’”’ the painting cap- 
tures the frontier look of those bygone days when life moved 
slower and mesquite logs provided the warmth and coal oil 
lamps provided our light. Harvey, a native of Kerrville, has 
made his home in Austin for the past 16 years. 


Back Cover 


Heavy rock walls that once shielded Spanish soldiers and 
priests from the deadly arrows of warring Comanches are 
now tumbled and being slowly reclaimed by weedy under- 
growth. The Presidio San Saba de las Amarillas was erected 
in 1758 near today’s Menard. For more on the presidio and 
the legends surrounding it, turn to page 8. 
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Although snow and winter cold usually don’t arrive in much 
of the Lone Star State until the weeks after New Year’s, 
visions of white Christmases still dance in Texans’ heads 
and no sight would please Austinites more than the State 
Capitol dome set in crispy cold contrast against a delicate 
lattice work of icy branches. 


BEDRAGGLED FRENCH explorers, stranded and 
starving on an uncharted shore, offer a sad but 
ceremonious toast to Christmas with bitter water, 
not sweet, warm brandy. 

Yuletide spirits are heightened with the fervor 
of preparations to strike out after an invading 
Mexican army of thousands. 

Crude, simple gifts fashioned with love and 
whatever materials were available from nearby 
fields and woods wait to delight the children of 
pioneer parents under a Christmas tree of native 
cedar brightened with small candles and strings 
of popcorn and red peppers. 

A proud and elegant Christmas Eve ball is held 
in the spanking new Texas Capitol building under 
the eyes of distinguished founders of the republic. 
At about the same time, a dreary Christmas meal 
of hominy mash and milk is savored by newly 
arrived immigrants, huddled and shivering aboard 
their sailing vessel in Matagorda Bay, as their 
first supper provided from the land of their hopes. 

A Christmas Day is barely survived by Texas 
Rangers outnumbered in a battle against an In- 
dian war party. Christmases later, a spirited snow- 
ball battle is staged among thousands of Confed- 
erate Texan troopers to break monotony and ten- 
sions wrought up from fighting a war far away 


from home. 


Like vignettes radiating from a great and com- 
plex mural of the past, the stories of long ago 
Christmases in Texas form small but clear pic- 
tures within the context of history. Strung to- 
gether in order of occurrence (as follows), these 


sometimes tragic and gloomy, but more often mer- 
ry and appealing tales of yesteryear Yules, become 
ornaments w : cast reflections of all that takes 


Ch s observance in Texas was re- 
corded bj iominguez de Mendoza who led an 
expedition inexplored territory north of 


the Rio Grande and halted his company on Decem- 
ber 25, 1683 to plant a cross on top of a hill near 
Presidio. 

Three years later the Frenchmen of LaSalle’s 
colony on Gracitas Creek near Matagorda Bay, al- 
though low in morale and provisions, lifted their 
spirits by singing a midnight Christmas mass and 
then, ‘according to custom we cry’d, ‘The King 
drinks!’ though we had only water for the toast. 
We had run out of brandy. When that was over, 
we began to think of setting out.” 

More than a century later, before the arrival of — 
colonists, Christmas spirit flowed with rum among 
Lafitte’s buccaneers who pirated the Gulf from 
their Galveston Island hideout. “The rum was 
stronger, the hot water more muddled, and the 
sugar was damp, brown and molasses-flavored,” 
wrote a latter-day historian. “They got spices and 
limes from Jamaica and when the condiments were 
lacking, a little red pepper took the place and 
added kick to the taste.” 

Among the earliest colonists to settle Texas un- 
der the Mexican flag were Robert and John Kuy- 
kendall and Daniel Gilleland, who in 1821, “About 
Christmas .. . proceeded along the La Bahia road 
to the crossing on the Colorado and planted the 
first settlement on that river,” where the town of 
Washington now stands. 

One of the saddest Texas Christmas tales was 
occurring this same season not too far away on 
bleak Bolivar Peninsula where the lovely bride of 
adventurer Dr. James Long maintained a 21- 
month vigil for her husband who was off organiz- 
ing his second expedition to “free” the Northern 
Mexican states, including the province of Texas, 
from Spanish dominion. The 23-year-old, proud 
and beautiful “Bonnie Jane” Herbert Wilkinson 
Long remained alone with her young daughter, a 
faithful Negro servant, and a dog in a ragged 
tent where they barely endured a harsh winter 


and near starvation only to get the belated news 
that her husband had been mysteriously killed in 
Mexico. The story of her courage and faith led to 
her adoration as ‘The Mother of Texas.” 

Immigrant colonists soon began to stream into 
Texas to settle on Stephen F. Austin’s grant lands. 
The following account was taken from a diary 
kept by an immigrant who arrived on Texas shores 
at Christmas: 

“The next day Mr. Wightman and another went 
to the settlement (at Matagorda Bay) and return- 
ed with the present of a Christmas dinner which 
consisted of some hominy beat in a wooden mor- 
tar and the fresh milk, which we gratefully re- 
ceived and promptly dispatched. The next day we 
landed, having been twenty-two days from New 
Orleans.” 

Negotiations were underway at about this time 
to try to purchase Texas for the United States. 
In 1828 American ambassador Joel R. Poinsett 
was in Mexico City to offer his country’s pro- 
posal. He became interested in a local flower there 
called ‘‘the flower of Christmas Eve,” and carried 
cuttings back to his native South Carolina that 
grew up with his name: “Poinsettia.” 

Christmas Day, 1834, was recorded as one of 
the happiest in the memory of Stephen F. Austin, 
the Father of Texas. After spending a year be- 
hind bars in Mexico from being accused of at- 


Awakening to Christmas, 1861. 


tempting to separate Texas from Mexico, lawyers 
were successful in releasing him on Christmas 
Day, although many months were to pass before 
he was completely liberated. 

The next Christmas season was an eventful one 
with a declaration of independence from Mexico 
less than three months away. The holiday added 
zeal to a formal declaration of independence drawn 
up at a meeting in Columbia: ‘The time has now 
arrived to declare total and absolute independence 
of Texas,” read the document. The Committee on 
Military Affairs, the same Christmas Day, order- 
ed “it necessary to concentrate on the frontier, at 
the most important points, all the troops that can 
be raised and that as speedily as possible.” 

In a later writing Austin took Christmas Day 
as an occasion to deplore threats of war against 
Mexico, stating: “It is time for the people of Texas 
to look to their true interest and distinguish be- 
tween those who serve them in good faith and 
those who are mere political jugglers and base 
political intriguers.”’” Meanwhile, General Sam 
Houston is said to have spent the day removing 
his headquarters to Washington-on-the-Brazos in 
preparation for war. 

“T mentioned the rumour of the Mexicans on 
our border,”’ Mrs. Mary Austin Holley wrote in a 
letter to a friend at Christmas in Houston in 1887. 
“That night (Christmas Eve) came an express 
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A Christmas toast with bitter water, not sweet brandy. 


making it certain. From that time, commenced 
warlike preparations—all was business and bus- 
tle. The army disbanded—the militia to organize. 
Meetings were called, money—$2,000 to $3,000— 
subscribed, and men enrolled (600 in one day) ; 
all was excitement. From Mrs. Allen’s gallery we 
could over look the whole town in motion like bees 
swarming—clusters of men in confab—a rushing 
to the president’s house next door—everybody in 
movement. Nobody was afraid, but everybody was 
busy.” 

In the midst of this bustle of activity, Mrs. 
Holley wrote: “We did not let all this interrupt 
our (Christmas) plans... everyone knew that the 
Mexicans could not get into the country. 

“Hegnog not plenty at Christmas—eggs worth 
50 cents each, $6 per dozen in Houston. Heard of 
one dozen that sold for $13 .. . candles 50 cents 
each. Sugar—none.” 

Safe and confident in Brazoria, Mrs. Holley’s 
correspondent replied: ‘‘We had a gay supper last 
night and danced in the New Year though, being 
Sunday, we did not dance out the old. A few young 


men serenaded us (later) with those instruments 
and vocal solos. Very sweet music. It lasted until 
near the time the birds commenced their morning 
concert.” 

Newspaper editor Charles De Morse, in a col- 


umn for the Clarksviiie Standard recalled with 
nostalgia a proud and easy air of confidence at 


Christmas functions held in Austin. “ ... Think- 
ing back on the joyful era, there crept into our 
minds a remembrance of our last Christmas in 


Austin in 1841, then socially the pleasantest place 
we have ever known,” De Morse wrote. “Those 
were happy days, though Texas was poor. But 
there was an individuality pervading all move- 


ments; there was an intense feeling of personal 
independence and honor and chivalry. There was 
the most perfect confidence that Texas was equal 
to any emergency and there was an alertness 
growing (from) our (sense of) nationality and lia- 
bility to attack at any moment. 

“|. . If we could gather around us now some 
friends of olden times still living . . . and could 
draw back out of their graves some teachers of 
terpsichorean art who were gentlemen in manner 
character,” the editor mused. ‘But we shall not 
see again such men as Mirabeau B. Lamar with 
the old style courtesy of manner, tinged by his 
Huguenot extraction; nor such men as Houston 
with his grand, assumptious manner; Rusk with 
his pleasant, unassuming geniality ... But an- 
other aggregation of strong men, free from any 
selfish maneuvering for place, each appreciating 
the calibre of the others, not rushing for wealth, 
but moving leisurely forward in the path present- 
ing themselves can scarcely come together again 
under any combination of circumstances that we 
can think of.” 

Though its capital was fast becoming a model 
of civility, the surrounding Texas frontier land 
was still a long way from being tamed. The Christ- 
mas before De Morse’s account a group of Rangers 
celebrated the occasion by shooting back at war- 
ring Indians on the San Saba River, and later 
capturing the family of the Cherokee chief. 

Less threatened by Indians but still far from 
becoming the comfortable city it was soon to be, 
the holiday season of 1839 was celebrated in 
Nacogdoches with ‘‘back woods style,” as this let- 
ter to editor James H. Starr reveals: “Fiddlers 
groan under the heavy weight of oppression and 
heel-taps suffer to the tune of ‘We Won’t Go 
Home ’Till Mornin’,’ and now and then the dis- 
charge of firearms at a distance reminds me that 
merriment now despotic rules to utter discomfi- 
ture of dull care, while I have nothing stronger 
wherewith to lash my cold sluggish blood than 
water !” 

There was no “peace on earth” at Mier, across 
the Rio Grande, on Christmas Day, 1842, when 
the ill-fated Texans surrendered only to find terms 
altered to suit the victorious Mexicans. Cast into 
prison, they later were to face the inhuman draw- 
ing to determine life or death. 

Elsewhere, all was lighthearted and gay, as re- 
ported by an English visitor to Texas, William 
Bollaert who describes Christmas at Huntsville in 
1848. 

“(December 26) Attended an amusement called 
candy pulling. Some 50 lads and lassies congre- 
gated to assist at this sport. A great quantity of 
molasses is boiled down until it becomes thick. It 
is then poured out into dishes and plates, each one 
taking a portion and commences ‘pulling’ or elon- 
gating it until it gets cold and it takes on a yellow 


appearance and hardens. But the great fun and 
sport is to approach slyly the person whose candy 
appears to be well pulled and snatch it from them. 
This produces great hilarity and for the first time 
since I have been in Texas this party made me 
think of Christmas gambols at home.” 

Other foreign visitors found the styles with 
which Texans celebrated Christmas to be less 
amusing. Gustav Dresel, a German visiting in the 
Houston area in 1839, said: “Americans allow all 
these fine festival days to go by uncelebrated.” 

Another German traveler, Ferdinand Roemer, 
wrote in his now famous book Texas: “The cus- 
tomary manner of celebrating (Christmas) by 
decorating a tree and exchanging presents ap- 
peared to be unknown; however, small groups 
gathered socially and observed the day in festive 
spirit.” Whiskey, he continued, “appears to be the 
national drink here with which Christmas is cele- 
brated.” 

The following year, 1846, Roemer records the 
frontier holiday celebration in New Braunfels. 
“According to a custom at home, Christmas Eve 
was celebrated in company of jolly companionship 

. around a richly decorated and illuminated 
Christmas tree, for which a young cedar was used. 
... The sight of the Christmas tree was calcu- 
lated to arouse reflections on the rapid advance of 
the pale faces into the territory of the redskins. 


For on the same place where today the symbols of 
a happy German family life is planted in the midst 
of a cultured population, scarcely two years ago 
the camp fires of the wild Comanches were burn- 
ing.” 

The Germans introduced the Christmas tree to 
Texas. But more often it was a native cedar, and 
not their accustomed pine and fir trees of their 
homeland, that became the center of their cele- 
bration. The decorations were very simple: bits of 
glass and metal, small cookies and candies, red 
berries, moss, mistletoe, greenery, fruits and nuts. 
In later years homemade tallow candles were add- 
ed to light the trees. Whenever they were avail- 
able, apples were hung and long strings of popcorn 
were made into garlands. Pecans were wrapped in 
colored paper or cloth and also used for ornaments. 

Typical gifts under the tree for little children 
were handmade toy wagons, rag and cornhusk 
dolls, stockings filled with fruit, candy and nuts 
and maybe a dime in the toe. Adults and teenagers 
rarely received gifts. If they did, they were usual- 
ly knitted. socks, mittens, scarves or caps and a 
handful of candies. 

Noisy Christmases were generally the rule in 
most frontier towns and cities. Sometimes the 
holiday zeal burst even more with the new custom 
of exploding Chinese firecrackers. A Brownsville 
observance in 1852 is described by Abbe Domen- 
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“At Christmas play and make good cheer, for Christmas comes but once a year.” 
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Santa Claus characterizations drawn by foreign immigrants to America 


and Texas during the mid-1800’s. 


ech, a French visitor to Texas who found the prac- 
tice somewhat discomfiting: “During a midnight 
mass I had a moment’s happiness in seeing a 
crowd of every age, sex and creed take possession 
of the house of God which was at this moment in 
all its splendor.” But, “Fireworks sent off by the 
officers of the garrison terminated this feast 
which had never before been celebrated with so 
much solemnity on the frontiers of Texas.” 

An even rowdier Christmas was described at 
San Augustine in 1856 when F. L. Olmstead pen- 
ned: “A band of pleasant spirits started from the 
square, blowing tin horns, beating tin pans and 
visiting in succession every house in the village, 
kicking in doors and pulling down fences until 
every male member of the family had appeared 
with appropriate instruments and joined the mer- 
ry party. In this touching commemoration, as 
strangers, we were not urged to participate.” 

Christmases grew less cheerful as Texas began 
to feel the tremors sent across by its neighboring 
southern states and vibrate with expectation of 
secession and war against the North. The brewing 
storm clouds were as bitter to Robert E. Lee as 
the freezing rain that came with a norther as he 
arrived at Fort Mason two days before Christmas, 
1860. There he spent Christmas Day, fearing the 
inevitable. Within two months Texas withdrew 
from the Union. The following Christmas the Con- 
federate flag waved over the capital and the holi- 
day served as an occasion for approval of the 
second defense act which paved the way for the 
military organization of Texas to fall in rank in 
the conflict between the states. 

Wearied from fighting, cold and homesick sol- 
diers from Hood’s (Texas) Brigade, fighting in 
far off Virginia at Christmastime in 1862, broke 


their doldrums by staging one of the wackiest 
battles of the Civil War. The soldiers “‘had plenty 
of snow and nothing else,” so they made the most 
of it by rallying the battalions into a Texas-sized 
snowball fight. 

““Old Tarantula,’ Captain James Reilly, preced- 
ed by flags, brass and drums and mounted officers 
and his Texas troopers, sallied forth with cart- 
ridge bags filled with snowballs attacking every- 
one in sight,’”’ reported a corporal who witnessed ~ 
the fun. Some 10,000 men reportedly took part in 
the feverish snow battle. 

The Confederacy’s collapse and the end of the 
devasting five-year war left Texas stunned and 
bitter. Austin was experiencing its first occupa- 
tion by Union troops in 1865; a detachment of 
Michigan cavalrymen under the command of none 
other than General George Armstrong Custer 
whose famous “last stand” was to come shortly 
afterward. 

Texas historian R. Henderson Shuffler recalls 
the mood of the era with the help of a journal left 
by an unknown writer. 

“As the Christmas season approached, it was 
noticeable that the spirit of greater tolerance was 
manifested by both sides. Late on Christmas Eve 
afternoon the Yankee band formed and marched 
up Congress Avenue to give a concert on the 
Capitol lawn. An enthusiastic crowd gathered and 
cheered many of the numbers. Then, the band 
played ‘Yankee Doodle.’ . 

“The soldiers cheered, but the Austinites stood 
in stony silence. The moment grew tense. Sudden- 
ly, the tough old bandmaster did something he 
had never done before. He began passing out new 
sheet music to his players. As each man saw his 
music, he grinned. The crowd waited in wonder. 


What new insult awaited them? 

“And, then the band of the proud 6th Cavalry, 
USA, struck up ‘Dixie!’ At this, hats were tossed 
into the air, hands clapped, backs were slapped 
and dignified elder townsmen were seen to dance 
a few jig steps.” 

Cowboys came onto the Texas scene in the 
years following the war and marked the celebra- 
tion of Christmas with their own special brands. 
Holidays and ranch life in the 1890’s were color- 
fully reported by Englishwoman Mary J. Jacques 
who experimented with ranching in Texas in the 
vicinity of Junction and later compiled a book on 
the subject. 

Recalling that ‘Christmas activities lasted more 
than a fortnight,” she described horse races ‘of 
an amusing and nondescript character—horses 
and ponies of all ages and sizes, carrying any 
weight, and ridden with or without saddle... ” 
and a “dexterous feat is to pick up a hat, a hand- 
kerchief or even a dollar from the ground at full 
gallop.” 

The lady would have been even more amazed if 
she had happened onto one of the elaborate cow- 
boy ‘‘toonaments” which were held throughout the 
Texas frontier during that period. According to 
one writer who viewed the activities with a sense 
of history, “these were a direct throwback to the 
old Anglo-Saxon try-at-arms from the days when 
knighthood was in flower. The fact that this tra- 
dition appeared in Texas soon after the Civil War 
leads to a strong suspicion that the Texans picked 


Etching by H. D. Bugbee from Millard Cope collection 
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The Cowboy’s Christmas Ball. 


it up from Confederate comrades from the Deep 
South,” who were ‘‘steeped in the works of Sir 
Walter Scott and affected the gallantries and gee- 
gaws of his heroes.” 

The tournaments involved horsemen who as- 
sumed knightly titles and competed in riding at 
full speed over a 100-yard course with a sharp 
spike in hand which was used to snatch small steel 
rings suspended at intervals over the track. It was 
the privilege of the winner to choose the queen 
for the coronation ball which followed on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The presentation each season of the “‘Cowboys’ 
Christmas Ball,” which was initiated at Anson in 
1885, has given added luster to the event glam- 
orized by cowboy poet Larry Chittenden. Such per- 
petuation has made it among the best known of 
Texas’ Christmas celebrations. 

There, ““Way out in Western Texas where the 
Clear Fork’s waters flow,” the ball has become 
an institution. 

“The music was a fiddle an’ a lively tambourine. 

“And a ‘viol came imported,’ by the stage from 
Abilene.” Callers today take the place of “Windy 
Billy,” and dancers stamp in “big spurs and high- 
heeled boots,” to the callers’ commands. 

“Lock horns ter’ all them heifers, an’ rassle ’em 
like me. 

“Saloot yer lovely critters; neow swing an’ let 
"em gO, 

“Climb the grape vine ’round ’em—all hands do- 
cedo!”’ 

To the strains of string band music, the names 
of this day echo these Chittenden lines: 

“Doc, Hollis down the middle, an’ twine the 
ladies chain. 

“Varn Andrews pen the fillies in big T-Dia- 
mond’s train.” 

The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball lives as the tradi- 
tional frontier breakdown that so well character- 
ized the social observance of the holiday season. 

—Bob Parvin 
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FEW RIVERS IN TEXAS have done 
more to stir and swell the imagina- 
tions of men with dreams of for- 
tune than has the San Saba. Even 
in the sounding of its name some- 
thing romantic, alluring and enig- 
matic is conjured. San Saba rolls 
over the tongue as smoothly as its 
lazy waters slide in and out of 
shadows thrown down from the 
lonely and timeless hills it em- 
braces in the rugged Texas heart- 
land. 

There is both an aura of quiet 
peace and unsettled eeriness about 
this river. Its flow is as unceasing 
as time itself. But ever since the 
first white man stood upon its 
banks, the San Saba’s story has 
shifted and spilled around as many 
mysteries and legends as the river 
has bends. 

For more than 200 years the San 
Saba has bewitched the minds of 
men with a greedy fever to dis- 
cover rich treasures and vast de- 
posits of gold and silver still claim- 
ed to be hidden in the country the 
river divides. Down through the 
years nearly every square yard of 
the steep hills locking in the river’s 
valley has been scoured by men ob- 
sessed with finding their fortune 
in lost riches. Shafts have been dug 
down through solid rock, caves 
have been explored and re-explored, 
deep trenches have been shoveled 
out in seemingly unpromising pas- 
tureland, hillsides have been crum- 
bled with dynamite and even the 
river itself is said to have been di- 
verted and its pools drained in a 
futile search for unclaimed treas- 
ures rumored to be waiting beneath 
its placid surface. 

Yet for all their efforts none of 
those who have trailed the capri- 
cious rainbow looming over the 
San Saba have found their glitter- 
ing rewards at its end. And as long 
as the presumed trove remains hid- 
den and unowned there will be men 
guided by a passion to venture af- 
Ler its 

“Man seeks gold... that he may 
weave a lasting chain for his own 
slavery,” an old proverb preaches. 
But it was Texas folklorist J. 
Frank Dobie who most aptly de- 
scribes the strange power the San 


The Silver 
Legend 


That Time 
Gan't Tarnish 


Story and photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


Saba has had over the senses of 
men in his tempting tale of lost 
mines and buried treasure in the 
Southwest: Coronado’s Children. 
“What the Golden Fleece was to 
the Greeks or what El Dorado—the 
Gilded Man—has been to South 
America, the lost mines of San 
Saba have been to all that part of 
the United States once owned by 
Spain. The story of these mines is 


a Se aaa: 
SAN SABA “FEVER,” the infectious ob- 
session to seek the location of alleged 
vast deposits of gold and silver and lost 
caches of Spanish bullion in the hills 
along the meandering San Saba River, 
has stricken and broken many a prospec- 
tor in the days since the Spanish set a 
claim to the region. 


a cycle made up of a thousand can- 
tos. Mechanics, preachers, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, earth-treading — 
farmers and home staying women, — 
as well as roaming cowboys, rang- 
ers, outlaws and miners, have told 
the strange story—and believed it. 
It is a story of yesterday, as obso- 
lete as the claiming of continents 
by priority in flag hoisting; it is a 
story of today, as realistic as the 
salt of the earth; it is also a story 
of tomorrow, as fantastic and ro- 
mantic as the hopes of man. 
Through it history walks un- 
abashed and in it fancy sets no 
limit to extravagance.” 

He continues: “It has been found 
—and lost—in many places under 
many conditions. It is here; it is 
there; it is nowhere. Generally it is 
silver; sometimes it is gold. Some- 
times it is in a cave; sometimes in 
water; again on top of a mountain. 
Now it is not a mine at all but an 
immense storage of bullion. It 
changes its place like a will-o’-the- 
wisp and it has more shapes than 
Jupiter assumed in playing lover. 

“Only the land that hides it does 
not change. A soil that cannot be 
plowed under keeps its traditions— 
and its secrets. Wherever the mine 
may be, however it may appear, it 
has lured, it lures and it will lure 
men on and on.” 

The San Saba story is one where 
for a lack of historical facts the 
vagaries of the past have been sub- 
stituted with so many culpable 
stories handed down through the 
generations that fables are now of- 
ten accepted as truths. So every- 
thing one reads or hears about the 
“Lost San Saba Mines” or of rich 
deposits of gold and silver being 
dug up from the hard rock hills be- 
tween the Colorado and Llano riv- 
ers should be swallowed with a 
grain of salt. Yet, even so, it is 
difficult to casually dismiss these 
tales which generate from a region 
where geologists have found vari- 
ous yields of minerals and traces of 
gold and silver. They call it the 
Llano Uplift and for rockhound and 
prospector alike it is the most inter- 
esting area of Texas. Some of the. 
world’s oldest rocks are at its sur- 
face, making it easier to believe 


that the land and its legends must 
contain something of value. 

The long and confusing saga be- 
gins almost 217 years ago when 
the Spanish were staking their 
claims to Tejas, erecting missions 
and trying to love and pacify the 
Indians. And, of course, scouting 
here and there for gold and silver. 

The precursor of the San Saba 
legend and first among its long 
registry of fortune seekers is Don 
Bernardo de Miranda, a lieutenant- 
general for the Spanish Province of 
Texas during the mid-1700’s. What 
scant history there is about Miran- 
da places him on a march into the 
uncharted territory of present-day 
Llano County in 1756 with a small 
band of soldiers and civilians “to 
investigate thoroughly the mineral 
riches so long rumored on the Rio 
de las Chanas (Llano River).” 

On the party’s eighth day Miran- 
da prospected a red hill situated a 
mile north of Honey Creek (a Llano 
tributary) and uncovered a vein of 


-ENSHROUDED IN HAZE like legends of 


buried Spanish treasures and _ hidden 
mines upon its banks, the San Saba River 
winds a lazy course through the hilly Tex- 
as heartland. 


silver “more than two varas in 
width (about two yards) and of im- 
measurable thickness in its wester- 
ly lead.” 

In a subsequent report dispatched 
with chunks of handpicked ore, 
both of which the viceroy of Mexico 
viewed skeptically, Miranda urged 
that mining operations under 
the protection of a presidio of sol- 
diers begin immediately. He wrote: 
“the mines of Cerro del Almagre 
are so numerous that I guarantee 
to give every settler of the province 
Orelexas’a-tullclaim:” 

Miranda haggled with the vice- 
roy for nearly two years and at 
length agreed to finance the first 
excavations of the Almagre him- 
self. But as he was making prepa- 
rations for a second expedition, 
Miranda was ordered to transfer 
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to East Texas to oversee missions. 
From this point he fades from his- 
tory, but like a seed, his legacy was 
just starting to thrive. 

Frank Dobie and a score of other 
treasure writers who have ponder- 
ed Miranda’s reports would have it 
believed that the Almagre’s silver 
lode was tapped. And it is a ques- 
tion to muse. For years it has been 
rumored that Honey Creek and its 
landmark, Packsaddle Mountain 
and other formations in the area, 
conceal vast riches which the Span- 
ish claimed and lost. Many an old 
prospector in the area can spin out 
stories of gold nuggets to be panned 
from the clear running creek or of a 
hoard of shining silver bars buried 
in a craggy mountain top. 

Tracing Miranda’s route, a geol- 
ogy student during the 1950’s fol- 
lowed a long fault line from Honey 
Creek to a red hill near the junc- 
tion of the Llano River with the 
Colorado. At its end he unearthed 
a shaft “filled with limestone 


rocks.” But the only evidence of 
silver to be found were glittering 
particles of marcasite, an ore some- 
times used in making costume jew- 
elry. 

The Cerro del Almagre ‘‘discov- 
ery” is significant because it prob- 
ably was the first event to direct 
the Spaniard’s attention toward 
possible rich ore deposits in the 
hills north of San Fernando (San 
Antonio). It may well have been 
the Indians coming down from this 
territory to trade with gold and 
silver bullion that initially whetted 
the Spaniards’ appetite to set a 
claim in the area. During the early 
years of the Spanish occupation, 
tribes from the Llano ventured to 
San Fernando to barter precious 
metals for beads, blankets and 
knives. The Comanches were even 
said to have fired silver bullets 
from their muskets. 

So, presumably, the Spaniards 
followed the Indians back into their 
territory and in 1757—at the very 
time Miranda was pushing for a 
presidio over in the Llano country 
—set up a sturdy fortress on the 
north bank of the San Saba River 
(at present day Menard), some 80 
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HER ‘‘SPANISH NEEDLES”’ firmly gripped, San Saba prospector Leta Cary tries to 
sense a ‘‘proper current’ from an ore-bearing rock while her sister, Dovie Harris 
observes. The pair have prospected in San Saba County for nearly three decades. 


miles west of the Almagre. A com- 
pany of soldiers led by Captain 
Diego Ortiz Parrilla, a band of 
Franciscan missionaries under the 
guidance of Fray Alonso Giralde de 
Terreres, and a group of civilians 
(notable among whom was Fray 
Terreres’ cousin, Pedro Romero de 
Terreres, a wealthy and influential 
mining man from Mexico) settled 
on the San Saba, each apparently 
with their separate interests: the 
friars to bring Christianity to the 
Apache, the soldiers to protect the 
friars, and the civilians to prospect 
for valuable metals. 

The Franciscans erected two 
missions downriver from the pre- 
sidio (called San Luis de las Ama- 
rillas) and from the outset were 
successful in their ministrations 
with the Apache. But the Coman- 
ches remained aloof and became re- 
sentful of the Spaniards’ encroach- 
ment into their lands. Within a 
year after the second mission was 
built, it was sacked by the war- 
riors. Its sister mission, Santa Cruz 
de la San Saba (of which only 
broken walls remain in a field four 
miles east of Menard) came under 
increasing harassment. 
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Finally on March 16, 1758 during — 
a dawn mass service for the Feast — 


of Our Lady of Sorrows a mounted — 


army of some 2,000 Comanches 
armed with French muskets 


Swarmed into the compound and > 
systematically set it to the torch 


and gunned down the innocent 
monks. The attack was too sudden 
and complete for the soldiers at the 
presidio to retaliate. 

During the following years, the 
warriors attempted to roust the 
Spaniards out of their last strong- 
hold, the two-acre presidio which 
is said to have been the center of 
operations for about 400 soldiers 
and civilians. By 1768 Indian ha- 
rassment became so _ intolerable 
that Captain Parrilla laid plans for 
evacuation during the wintertime 
lull when the Comanches drew off 
to follow the buffalo herds. When 
the savages returned to the San 
Saba the following spring, they 
found the fort abandoned. 

Thus ended the Spaniards’ ten- 
uous claim to the region, although 
some historians conjecture they 
tried unsuccessfully to restake 
their holdings until the 19th Cen- 
tury. 


Even though history, for a lack . 


of positive evidence, tends to de- 
emphasize the importance of the 
Spanish outposts on the San Saba, 
the shortlived presidio may have 
been of great significance, even in 
shaping world events. If indeed a 
fortune in gold and silver was ex- 
tracted from the San Saba hills, 
such wealth may have helped fi- 
nance Mexico’s struggle for inde- 
pendence from Spain early in the 
19th Century. Some researchers as- 
sert that bullion receipts from the 
San Saba mines are still on file in 
Mexico City. Archives there and in 
Spain hold letters from inhabitants 
of the San Saba presidio and mis- 
sions, including complaints from 
the Franciscan friars and military 
officers that their subjects had 
been lured away to work the mines. 

Records also show that the 
brother-in-law of General Santa 
Anna, General Martin Prefecto de 


Cos, had a keen interest in the San | 


Saba area while serving as com- 
mander of the Texas territory be- 


fore the war with Texas. ‘“‘Cos’’ is 
carved and still barely visible in 
the cornerstone of an arched gate- 
way to the old presidio. 

But above all other clues, it 
would be naive to assume that Ter- 
reres, who is said to have planned 
and built the old presidio with his 
own funds, and his associates could 
have stayed on at the fort so many 
years for any other purpose than 
to have its protection for their 
mining operations. And it is just as 
believable that under the pressure 
to withdraw from the San Saba the 
Spanish took special care to con- 
ceal their mines so that they might 
return someday and rework them. 
And whatever they left unhidden, 
it is certain that the Indians and 
the passage of time carefully 
erased from view. 

Some storytellers claim there are 
more than 50 shafts and caves 
along a fault line extending from 
northwest of Menard along the San 
Saba canyon to near the Hext com- 
munity. Others estimate there were 
only some 15 mines, half of which 
may have proved valuable. 

But the keys to what buried 
bounty the San Saba country holds 
were thrown away with the formal 
withdrawal of the Spaniards in 
1769. And ever since, men have lost 
their minds, money and lives trying 
to find them again. 

Jim Bowie of Alamo fame and 
his brother Rezin were among the 
charter members of the San Saba’s 
silver-seeking fraternity and tradi- 
tion has it that they narrowly es- 
caped its initiation rites with their 
lives. 

Bowie, whose name is also to be 
seen on the presidio’s cornerstone, 
is said to have contracted San Saba 
“fever” while watching the glim- 
mer of silver bullion pass from the 
hands of the Lipan Apaches trad- 
ing for goods in San Antonio in 
1830. Although history presents 
conflicting views, it is believed that 
Bowie connived to be taken in as 
a trusted friend of the Lipan chief 
and that he even rode with the 
warriors to learn the whereabouts 
of their silver hoard. Then, in the 
years before the Battle of the 
Alamo (which buried Bowie and 
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PANNING FOR NUGGETS in the clear running streams of the Llano Uplift country 


has brought luck to some, according to old-time prospectors in the area. Here, Henry 
White of Menard sifts gravel washed from the bed of the San Saba River. 


whatever secrets he may have un- 
earthed) he and Rezin and a band 
of frontiersmen rounded up in San 
Antonio rode off to San Saba to 
seek “the Spanish stuff.” 

Bowie’s two expeditions were 
pinned down under heavy Indian 
attacks as his men were camped 


and presumably mining at locations 
east of Menard. Calf Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the San Saba which crosses 
Ranch Road 1311 near Hext, is gen- 
erally accepted as the location of 
“Bowie’s Mine.” Years ago, say old- 
timers in the area, the remains of a 
stone pile ‘‘fort’”’ were to be seen on 


at 


the side of a hill above the creek. 
It supposedly was here that Bowie’s 
nine men held off a warring band 
of 160 Indians, killing an estimated 
40 warriors to their loss of only 
one man. Legend says that just 
above the fort was a mine shaft. 

“Long as I can remember, folks 
has been lookin’ and lookin’ for 
that Bowie Mine here but they 
ain’t found nothin’,” said the 
rancher upon whose property Calf 
Creek flows. “Why, that old creek 
has washed out so many times and 
up an changed its course in so 
many directions I’d wager what- 
ever’s supposed to be in there’s 
long gone down the San Saba by 
now.” 

After Bowie, a succession of 
hopeful miners and_ explorers 
swarmed on the scene either to 
hunt the footprints left by the 
Alamo hero, or set out on their own 


tracks. Bowie’s name was enough 
to keep interest in the San Saba 
alive for years. And with each pros- 
pector another paragraph or chap- 
ter was added to the tale. Anything 
that looked like a walled up cave 
or a “Spanish sign” (directional 
carvings on rocks and trees) was 
feverishly explored to wherever it 
led. Stories filled the newspapers 
and rumors wafted through the 
hills of slag metal found near an 
abandoned old smelter, or of a cop- 
per spike found jutting from a tree 
trunk, a Spanish spur unearthed 
from a pasture, a cannon barrel 
thought to be submerged in the 
river, and of the continuing discov- 
ery of carvings on rocks and trees 
“that must surely mean something 
is near.” 

Dobie’s best-selling volume and 
nearly every other not-so-veracious 
treasure story has pages filled with 


dramatically composed tales of 
prospectors and  nonprospectors 
who stumble on a rich mine or 
treasure cache and, for one believ- 
able reason or another, lose track 
of it as accidentally as it was dis- 
covered. Misfortune always seems 
to weave its way into the end of 
every San Saba saga. 

Bowie was routed by Indians and 
later was killed by Santa Anna’s 
men before his secret was told. 
Miner Frank Hobson who combed 
the San Saba hills during the 1890’s 
tumbled into a shaft and set his 
eyes “on a solid face of mineral 
that glistened and glittered in the 
candle’s light.” A Lampasas man 
found the “true”? Bowie Mine: “a 
cave in which icicles of pure silver 
hung from the ceiling.” Moses 
Grumble was guided to the San 
Saba by an old Mexican woman 
who, as an Indian captive, ‘‘used to 
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OVER THE YEARS, almost as many men have 
sought gold and silver in the Central Texas “Llano 
Uplift” region as there have been men who 
staunchly offer proof that prospecting or mining 
for precious metals there is a waste of time. But in 
a land where a good living is not easily earned and 
when the dollar yields a smaller bounty each year, 
the timeworn stories of hidden treasures and of 
untapped rich ore deposits will always catch the 
fancy of a few men in the region who would give 
up years of their lives in search of instant wealth. 
The enticement is abetted even more when occa- 
sionally trace amounts of gold and silver are said 
to have been discovered in the clear rivers and 
rocky hills of Menard, Mason, McCulloch, San Saba 
and Llano counties. So prospecting is likely to be 
around for as long as the country continues to 
yield its trickle of booty and its full measure of 
treasure tales. 


The Llano country offers as fascinating a geo- 
logical landscape as it does the legends of gold and 
silver to go with it. The region was formed more 
than 270 million years ago when great masses of 
Precambrian rock, including granite, gneiss (a 
metamorphic granite-like formation) and schist (a 
chrystalline rock) which normally lie miles below 
the surface, were squeezed upward with the emer- 
gence of a mountain range along the Balcones 
Fault. 


No doubt the granite upthrusts and jagged 
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fault lines of the newly formed Llano Uplift then 
bore glittering quantities of gold and veins of sil- 
ver, for it is usually under just such catastrophic 
conditions that ageless granular rock will form 
mineral alignments. But over a long period there- 
after natural forces pushed the uplift into another 
form, removing much of its shiny ore and rugged 
sharpness. 

The endless rains that gradually flooded the 
world with oceans eroded the region and finally 
inundated it. The uplift became a seabed where 
layers of Cretaceous limestone and other rock 
from calcium-based residues settled. Ocean cur- 
rents and waves ate away at the peaks and hills 
and as the sea subsided great rushing rivers 
carved its surface even more. 

“So what we have left is settled under a few 
hundred feet of Cretaceous bedrock,” explained 
Dr. Virgil Barnes of The University of Texas’ 
Bureau of Economic Geology. “Just about all that 
oldest rock was removed by erosion.” . 

Large fields of Precambrian rock are still to be 
seen in Llano and Mason counties, according to Dr. 
Barnes who has studied the region since 1939 and 
drawn numerous maps of the Hill Country. 
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go to the mine four or five times a 
year ...near the old presidio.” 
W. T. Barnum invested thousands 
of dollars to pump water from 
caves and lakes near Menard where 
rumored mine shafts were sub- 

merged. 

Each story climaxes typically: 

Hobson, ‘‘a man who was contin- 
ually getting his directions mixed 
up,’ wandered out of his silvery 
cave in such a daze he could never 
trace his way back again. The Lam- 
pasas man suddenly died just as he 
was giving directions for an expe- 
dition back to mine the silver 
icicles. Moses Grumble also met his 
fate before his fortune: gunned 
down in a Menard bar the morning 
he was to be guided up Las Moras 
Creek to the Indian mine. And dis- 
gusted Burnum drained his pockets 
as quickly as he drained lakes, 
(continued on next page) 
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Granite, feldspar, limestone, marble, lime cal- 
cite, some mica and a relatively small quantity of 
iron ore occur throughout the region and are 
mined where deposits and quality are sufficient 
for profits. But Dr. Barnes offers “not the slight- 
est possibility” to beliefs that silver and gold min- 
ing would ever become a rewarding endeavor in 
the region. 

“It simply isn’t there in sufficient paying quan- 
tities,’ he says. ‘‘We’ve even gone back into the 
records (assay reports on file in Mexico from the 
Spanish mines at San Saba) and found the reports 
to be highly questionable because their assaying 
was done with lead that probably already con- 
tained silver.” 

Some assaying methods melt lead with granu- 
lated ore samples to draw out “buttons of gold and 
silver. 

“Oh, from time to time you hear of someone 
getting ‘colors’ (of gold and silver) from panning 
in the creeks, but nothing of any paying size has 
ever been found,” said Barnes. ‘“There’s probably 
a half dozen creeks running into the Llano River 
where you could pan some gold but certainly not 
enough of it to make a living.” 
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Up until 1952 silver was the most consistently 
produced metal in Texas, although always in mod- 
erate quantities. All production came from the 
Trans-Pecos region of West Texas at mines in 
Hudspeth, Culberson, and Brewster counties. Total 
production totaled 33,303,173 fine ounces valued 
at $23,446,564, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

“Because of the widespread occurrence of silver 
in the Trans-Pecos country, a possibility exists 
that additional silver ores may someday be found,” 
states the Texas Almanac. “Recent exploration, 
however, has not yet resulted in any new ore 
discoveries.” 

Smaller quantities of gold have come from the 
same area, notably from now-defunct mines in 
Presidio and Culberson counties. And “many years 
ago,” states the Almanac, “small amounts of gold 
were also produced in Llano County.” But no gold 
has been mined in the state since 1952; total pro- 
duction, 1885-1952, amounted to only 8,552 fine 
ounces valued at $223,265. 

The most recent mining for gold and silver in 
the Llano Uplift country was during the late 
1960’s at Bend, not far from the Colorado River 
above Buchanan Lake. But a report issued by the 
Bureau of Economic Geology at The University of 
Texas following a spectographic analysis of ore 
samples taken from the presumed gold and silver 
mine refuted the widely publicized claims of a 
rich ore strike. 


PRESIDIO SAN LUIS DE LAS AMARILLAS, the monument around which legends of lost 
Spanish mines have revolved for more than 150 years, is a scene of crumbling neglect 
west of Menard. It is believed that the Spaniards erected the fort in the 1750’s to 
support extensive silver mining operations along the nearby San Saba River. 
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never finding the treasure cave to 
reimburse his efforts. 

Thus the annals of San Saba 
abound with -sad and often quite 
ficticious episodes of never claimed 
bonanzas. And the stories are still 
being written. 

“Ya know, there’s many folks 
roun’ here tell you it’s jus’ a bunch 
of bull... all this talk about min’- 
rals an’ buried silver,” drawled Roy 
Teague, a prospector in San Saba 
County since 1929. “But, mind ya 
now, it jus’ ain’t so. No siree, ther’s 
treasure all roun’ here right under 
their feets.” 

Teague’s failing eyesight now 
keeps him close to home. But his 
mind is far from dimmed. He 
relishes the chance to fill the imag- 
ination of any would-be prospector 
with recollections ef his adventures 
in search of Spanish treasure. A 
favorite tale is of a “gen-u-ine- 
pure-d” Spanish silver mine dug 
into a hillside on his 100-acre ranch 
near Richland Springs. 

“Located it with a pure-d Span- 
ish waybill I got out’a Mexican am- 
bass-edor who come up here yars 
ago,” claims Teague, still a poor 


man despite his alleged find. “An’ 
ah used my doodlebug here (a 
pouch suspended from a string in 
which prospectors place gold and 


silver objects which ‘“‘attract” as if 
in water witching). Why it jus’ 
went plum crazy when I got o’er 
that mine shaft ... ah swingin’ 
this a’way an’ that.” 

But Teague confessed he never 
fully explored the shaft: “Oh, we 
dug in the openin’ an’ what we got 
to smellin’ was this bad air. Why it 
stinked wors’n all the polecats and 
stinkin’ smells in the world thrown 
in t’gether. So we closed ’er fer 
good an ain’t gone back in since.” 

Teague was a barber in San Saba 
for aS many years as he was a 
Pentecostal preacher and prospec- 
tor on the Sabbath. One of his old- 
time mining pardners was a former 
cowboy named Allan Crain, “bes’ 
dern doodlebugger in the worl’,” 
Teague boasted. 

“Why, Sunday’d come along and 
I’d go to preachin’ an’ after ser- 
vices was o’er, me an’ ole’ Allan’d 
split up the collection an head up’ 
in em hills an’ start lookin’ for 
rocks an’ min-rals.”’ 

Not far from Teague’s clapboard 
home in San Saba live the most un- 
likely and amusing company of 
prospectors in all the region: 79- 
year-old ‘Polar Bear” Winnie Har- 
ris and her aging daughters, Dovie 
and Leta. For years the trio has 
been known around town as the 
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ON NOVEMBER 21,18 It JAMES BOWTE, REZIN 
# BOWIE, DAVID MUCTIANAN, CEPHAS D. 
HAMM, MATTHEW DOYLE, JESSE WALLACE, 
THOMAS M°CASLIN, ROBERT ARMSTRONG, 
JAMES CORYELL WITH TWO SERVANTS, 
CHARLES AND GONZALES, HELO AT BAY 
FOR A DAY AND A NIGHT, 64 CADDO 
ANDO LIFANS * AFTER SO WARRIOKS HAD 
BEEN KILLED, THE. INDIANS WITHOREW 
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McCulloch County to the lost site where Alamo hero James Bowie and a band of 
frontiersmen fended off a band of Indians in 1830 while they were searching for a 


lost Spanish silver mine. 


“old curiosities’ or the ‘‘teenie- 
bopper twins,” because of their 
aloofness and habit of wearing bat- | 
tered boots and tennis’. shoes 
wherever they’re seen. 

“Folks think we’re plain crazy, 
but let me tell you, that’s all right 
with us,” said Polar Bear, the 
leader of the family treasure hunt- 
ing team that has searched for 
riches in San Saba and surrounding 
counties for nearly three decades. 
“The less they know about us and 
what we’re lookin’ for and findin,’ 
the better for us. You can’t trust 
anyone with what you know from 
prospectin’ cause they’ll do ya in 
so’s they can get it themselves.” 


The rockhounds have managed 
permission to scour the hills and 
canyons of a nearby ranch for “rare 
earth, Spanish diamonds, pure 
platinum, uranium, Spanish silver 
bars ... you name it and we sure 
got it up there, mister,” Polar Bear 
revealed with a wink and a hushed 
voice. And scarcely a rock goes un- 
turned in their quest. 

“Gold? Ah, it’s there too, all 
right. But me and the girls don’t 
want’a mess around with it right 
now,” she claimed. “‘Washington’s 
been actin’ too crazy ’bout it late- 
ly? 

In the hands of sprightly Leta 
is the touchstone for sampling the 
wealth of their secret El Dorado: a 
pair of innocent-looking fork-ended 
steel rods they call “Spanish need- 
les.” 

“Now, I’m just a flunky miner 
... ain’t got the proper currents,” 
shrugged the aging and bent Polar 
Bear. ‘But you take Leta there. 
Now she’s a real first-class miner.” 

Demonstrating the use of the 
Spanish needles by holding them so 
the knotched tips joined, Polar 
Bear continued: ‘You got to have 
the right amount of electric charge 
in your system if you want to get 
succesful at lookin’ for minerals 
and treasure with these needles. 
Now most of the time we mine the 
Spanish way ... lookin’ after tree 
signs, studyin’ rock maps and the 
like. But these needles help us— 
somethin’ measurable when it gets 
down to findin’ the precious stuff. 


“Why, not even them hollerin’ 
monkey machines .. . them gee-ger 
counters’ll work if’n you ain’t got 
the right amount of current in your 
body like Leta does.”’ 

With a solemn expression and 
outstretched arms, Leta grasped 
the magical steel rods. Instantly 
her eyes twinkled and she quivered 
with the jolt—a sign of portentious 
current. The old woman began to 
pivot stiffly. Her arms shook un- 
der an unseen pressure. Then, as if 
following a strong magnetic pull, 
she plunged toward a heap of 
chalky-looking rocks piled up in the 
corner. 

A ery of wonderment burst from 
her spellbound kin. 

“See! It went di-rect for that 
pure mineral rock we dug out’a 
the speckled rock country,” Polar 
Bear exclaimed. 

“Now you give it a try!” 

Somehow, the interviewer lacked 
the current. 

Upriver at Menard—closer to 
treasureland—lives a man who 
says he came to Texas because of 
a “Godsent dream of findin’ Span- 
ish treasure.” The visionary miner 
prefers to go unnamed, at least un- 
til ‘after just a couple more weeks 
when I get my big mine uncovered. 

“Then I’m sure the Texas High- 
way Department, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Bureau of Mines and the his- 
torical Society and maybe even the 
Spanish government will want to 
get over here and record all I’m 
gonna’ dig out of that shaft.” 

For the past 12 years the part- 
time prospector has been scooping 
out a 16-foot trench in a limestone 
hillside about a mile north of the 
old presidio. 

“It’s down there all right,” said 
the hole digger of the inestimable 
wealth waiting under another foot 
of caliche yet to be shoveled from 
the pit. 

Barely able to conceal his en- 
thusiasm, he displayed his “rock 
map,” a 50-pound slab of limestone 
crisscrossed with a seemingly na- 
tural formation of lines and age-old 
cracks. 

“This here’s what led me 
straight to my site,’’ he explained. 
“Why, see here, it’s got everything 


written into it you’d want to know. 
Best map I ever found, too.” 

Pits, shafts, holes, tunnels and 
trenches leave sections of land 
around Menard as punctured as 
Swiss cheese. And many people 
around town take the calloused 
view that the excavations are the 
labor of nitwits. 

“No tellin’ how many thousands 
of dollars been spent over the years 
diggin’ up useless ground around 
here,’ cracked wry-tongued pig 
rancher C. E. Pearson from be- 
neath the brim of his Stetson. 
“When I got my land up the road 
a few years back, I had to fill up 
so many of them holes I ’bout gave 
in and bought another place. 

“Then I put my hogs in there 
and what’d they do but waller in 
them old holes and dig’m back out 
again. But one thing’s for sure, 
they didn’t dig out no gold!”’ Pear- 
son quipped. ‘‘Cussed miners is just 
like them pigs I got... ain’t gota 
lick of sense.” 

William Kooch, a respected busi- 
nessman over at Mason who admits 
“shucks, I’d rather hunt rocks than 


eat,” but readily asserts that his 
prospecting urge is well under con- 
trol, can tell many a tale of miners 
who have run amuck. 


“Son, you lose your marbles 
when you play with rocks,” was 
Kooch’s succinct advice as he bent 
across his office desk to snatch a 
glittering chunk of fool’s gold used 
as a paperweight. “Ther’s plenty of 
this stuff around these hills and 
I’ve seen the days when prospec- 
tors’d run around like chickens 
with their heads cut off thinkin’ 
they had found real riches in this 
worthless stuff. Why I’ve even 
known miners who’d run off and 
consult fortune tellers and _ spiri- 
tualists so they could get a vision 
of where these Spanish treasures 
lay. 

“Well there’s just enough real 
minerals and gold and silver in 
these parts to keep some folks goin’ 
like that for a time to come,” he 
predicted. “But one thing’s a cer- 
tain fact ... more people in these 
parts have gotten rich off minin’ 
sand and gravel than for diggin’ 
after treasure.” 
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UNAUTHENTICATED treasure maps to the San Saba and Bowie mines still appear 
from time to time and usually only serve to spark the interest of would-be treasure 
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hunters. Following Alamo hero James Bowie’s legendary trek into the San Saba coun- 
try in search of buried Spanish bullion, phony maps were circulated at high prices 
on the plazas of San Antonio. This one appears in a treasure magazine. 


The manhandled bed of nearby 
Silver Mine Creek is stark testi- 
money of the treasure hunting rage 
that has swept the country since 
Spanish days. Ever since the dis- 
covery earlier in this century of 
the peculiar egg-shaped basin of 
smooth limestone and a tunnel en- 
trance in the bed of the rocky, dry 
creek, its low valley has been dis- 
turbed by more shoveling, blasting 
and bulldozing than any other 
would-be mother lode in the land. 
Old-timers told of as many as 15 
undiscovered Spanish mines along 
the creek that is situated about 10 
miles west of Menard. 

In 1919 J. R. Norton, a promi- 
nent judge and lawyer from San 
Antonio is said to have dropped his 
law books and grabbed up a pick 
and shovel to hunt out the famed 
Bowie Mine. His interest was 
shared by a former actress, “‘Prin- 
cess’ Martha Wenohah who is 
claimed to have hocked her jewels 
to help finance her expedition with 
Judge Norton. 


Together the pair roamed the 


hills from Calf Creek across to 
Menard and wandered up Silver 
Mine Creek to find the egg-shaped 
basin. Above the creek bank Nor- 
ton discovered a_ vertical cave 
which became known as the “‘Lad- 
der Mine.” At the bottom of this 
shaft was an old tunnel which con- 
nected with the basin in the creek 
bed. A limestone rock nearly nine 
feet across once concealed the open- 
ing of the tunnel, apparently the 
cover-up work of earlier miners. 

Norton and the princess, after 
reaping no rewards for their years 
of prospecting, faded from the 
scene only to be replaced by Nor- 
ton’s son and a former Colorado 
prospector named Merrick. After 
years on Silver Mine Creek they 
found conclusive evidence both in 
historical records and in signs left 
on trees and rocks in the area that 
the old shaft had indeed been 
worked by Spaniards. 

Today Merrick’s son, Wallace, is 
the owner of the old mine and 
much of the creek and land it flows 
across. 
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“Since the 1940’s my wife and I 
have thoroughly researched every- 
thing we could find out concerning 


this property,” said Merrick, a calm 
and deliberate man. “‘We have even 
hired reliable persons to do re- 
search among records on file in 
Mexico and Spain. In the process 
we’ve had to fit together a lot of 
seemingly insignificant clues and 
facts. But we’ve found out posi- 
tively that there was a mine here — 
and that it was worked originally 
by the Spaniards, under Jose Amel- 
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gamese, a mining engineer no less. 
I believe he was in the San Saba 
area for as many as 20 years.” 

Merrick claimed that he was able 
_ to uncover a map to the 72-foot 
deep Ladder Mine that the Span- 
ish engineer drew during the late 
1700’s. 

“It gives directions and signs 
straight up to this spot,’ Merrick 
gestured toward the deep basin 
which lies in the creek bed below 
his new home. “We have traced 
them ourselves. 


“With all of our years of study- 
ing... now we’ve passed over all 
the legends and sought out just 
what true facts we could, and we 
have found not one single bit of 
evidence out of place with what the 
Spaniards said. Now, that makes 
you think, doesn’t it?” 

Years ago a Spanish priest vis- 
ited the Merricks with a 200-year- 
old waybill for a mine farther up 
Silver Mine Creek. According to 
the landowner, it indicated the 
exact location of the mine and 


where to find the entrance to its 
shaft several feet underground. 
The Merricks excavated the site 
and say they found everything cor- 
rectly as the waybill described. But 
there was no treasure. The waybill 
only gave the location of the mine, 
not its contents. 

The Merricks’ investigations 
could prove that among the dusty 
archives of Spain and Mexico are 
the clues to locations of what other 
San Saba mines there are. But if 
the effectiveness with which the 
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shafts on Silver Mine Creek were 
covered over is any hint, it could 
be nearly impossible to pinpoint 
other Spanish digs without accu- 
rate old maps and records. 

“We found out that Amelgamese 
was warned the Indians were 
threatening to attack him here so 
he quickly ordered the mine 


closed,” claimed Merrick. ‘‘You can 
bet that he called in a whole troop 
of Spanish soldiers to cover things 
up, and maybe even to roll that 
huge boulder in over the tunnel en- 
trance down in the basin.” 

The Spanish, by no means, 
should be given all the credit for 
exploiting whatever wealth there is 


PART-TIME PROSPECTOR Jerry Lemmons of Bend displays a handful of slag metal, 
presumably from a Spanish smelter, which he found near the Colorado River. On 
ranchland not far from the site of Lemmon’s find, mine shafts were dug that yielded 
rich samples of copper mixed with silver and gold. 
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to be had in the hills around the 
San Saba River. 

During the late 1960’s a mining 
partnership was formed between 
two men in Lampasas who ar- 
ranged a mineral lease on a hilltop 
overlooking the Colorado near 
Bend. Not only was the hilltop said 
to have been analyzed as rich in 
ore but the river and its numerous 
caves have for years been thought 
of as a possible bonanza territory. 

Several deep shafts were scoop- 
ed out of the hill with modern min- 
ing equipment. Rock samples taken 
from the mines were said to have 
assayed up to $467 per ton in cop- 
per, silver and a trace of gold. But 
the operation was suddenly shut 
down as the result of a lawsuit 
brought by the landowner and the 
mines were filled in and have never 
since been worked. 

“You could very plainly see the 
metal in the rocks they was 
bringin’ up” said the wife of one 
of the miners. “It’s a real pity they 
had to close up that mine. Why 
even if they didn’t do nothin’ else, 
they could’a let me set up a little 
stand here so I could sell them 
shiny rocks at a quarter a piece.” 

Even now some hopes are rising 
again in Menard that a rich vein 
will soon be discovered by a mining 
company excavating and drilling 
cores on a hill adjacent to the town. 
A pair of wealthy West Texas men 
have secured the mining rights to 
the hill which is owned by Joe B. 
Tipton, a native Menardian now re- 
siding in Phoenix. 

“You never seen such fine ore as 
they’re drillin’ outa’ them core 
holes up the hill,’’ exclaimed Tip- 
ton, eyes shining. “Yes sir, we’re 
gonna’ make a real minin’ town 
outa’ Menard yet.” 

But even as the prospect of new 
fame for Menard looms, there are 
many who look upon the idea with 
an indifference hardened by the 
years. 

“Ah, phooey! Joe ain’t gonna 
find nothing up on that hill,” 
blasted a downtown cafe owner. 
“Nothin’ hereabouts but plain ole’ 
rocks and IJ’ll be glad when they 
jus’ quit tearin’ up the landscape 
and let this poor ole’ country go 
back to sleep.” —& 
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Houston Chronicle, editorially speaking 
—The Environmental Protection Agency 


_ moves ahead with automobile controls for 


the Houston metropolitan area which are 
of questionable legality, questionable au- 
thority and questionable necessity. 

By next July 1, the EPA mandates those 
firms which have 1,000 or more employ- 
ees in one facility and 700 company park- 
ing spaces there exclusively for employ- 
ees, whether free or not, must start a plan 
to encourage use of car pools and buses. 

“Encourage”’ is euphemistic language 
which hides the EPA’s intent to penalize 
people to make them do as it wishes. Em- 
ployees driving to work alone must pay a 
$1 per day fine plus a fee which is the 
average of what the three nearest com- 
mercial parking lots would charge for the 
day. A car poo! with two passengers would 
pay only half this complicated fee-and-fine 
system. Three passengers or more in the 
pool and parking is free. The fine and fee 
money can be used by the company to 
reimburse employees who ride the buses 
for that fare, up to $200 per year. 

How can the EPA impose a penalty on 
one class of people—those who work for 
employers who have 1,000 or more at one 
facility and 700 parking spaces—and not 
on other people? We also question whether 
it is the congressionally intended authority 
of the EPA to be imposing this type of 
monetary penalties, fines, taxes and sur- 
charges. 


Dallas Morning News — An advisory 
council to study and give advice on urban 
transportation will be set up in the near 
future by the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion (TGRA), chairman Russell Perry said. 

“We'd try to make studies (of systems 
like a monorail) then advise and consult 
with areas as to what would be the best 
thing,’’ he explained. 

The council also will publicize present 
and future needs in urban transportation, 
said Perry. 


Plano Star-Courier—Virtually no oppo- 
sition was voiced against the oft-maligned, 
moved and delayed Loop 9 at a recent 
public hearing in Plano. 

In fact, if any one overriding attitude 
could be singled out, it probably was best 
stated by an area housewife: ‘‘We don’t 
mind so much where it’s going to be, just 
make up your minds where you’re going 
to put it and get it over with. At least that 
way, people who are planning to build a 
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home will know where to put it.’’ 

As it currently stands, Loop 9’s route 
through Collin County contains no provi- 
sions for frontage or service roads, a 
problem which the county and the Texas 
Highway Department has yet to resolve 
before county funds become available for 
right of way purchase, explained County 
Attorney Roland Boyd. 

Even though support for the loop has 
been sufficiently expressed, it looks as if 
the Loop 9 ball has been tossed back to 
the State Highway Department, and the 
question becomes whether or not they 
will provide access roads for Collin Coun- 
ty. 


San Antonio Express, with an Austin 
dateline—U.S. District Judge Jack Rob- 
erts set November 14 as the hearing date 
for a state motion for summary judgment 
in its application to dismiss an injunction 
blocking the San Antonio North Express- 
way. 

The state seeks to complete the pro- 
ject, delayed for more than a decade, with 
its own money. It claims the passage and 
signing of amendments to the $20 billion 
Federal Aid Highway Act last August which 
declared the North Expressway no longer 
a federal aid project subject to national 
environmental policy standards render 
moot whether the expressway is under 
federal controls any longer. 

Environmentalists succeeded in_ block- 
ing the expressway because it would cross 
a portion of Brackenridge Park. 


Del Rio News-Herald, in a letter to the 
editor—Recently, the city council and the 
Texas Highway Department approved in- 
stallation of a series of street lights along 
Highway 90 West. Yet, state and national 
leaders are pleading with taxpayers and 
homeowners to conserve electricity and 
fuel. 

How can city officials seriously consider 
such deplorable waste of precious elec- 
tricity while homes and schools in our 
state and nation are being deprived of 
necessary power? 


Orange Leader, in an Associated Press 
story datelined Houston—tThe city coun- 
cil has given city officials power to en- 
force provisions of the Texas Highway 
Beautification Act which controls adver- 
tising signs within 660 feet of the nearest 
highway right of way where the signs are 
visible from the main traveled way. 


However, a city ordinance adopted last 
April over the protests of environmenta- 
lists already exempts the city’s freeways 
from the provisions of the act. 


Austin American - Statesman, bylining 
Larry BeShaw and Mike Cox—dAustinites 
will learn Thursday if the federal govern- 
ment’s diesel fuel allocation program will 
leave them standing on street corners 
waiting for buses that may never come. 

The crisis, the most serious Austin has 
faced since the city came within a day of 
rationing electricity last spring, could even 
jeopardize the future of Austin’s bus trans- 
portation system, city officials warn. 

At the heart of the problem is the Nixon 
Administration’s edict that users of diesel 
fuel will be allocated only the same 
amount they consumed in 1972. However, 
Austin did not begin operating its expand- 
ed bus system until January. 

The city faces a 40 percent reduction 
in bus service if diesel fuel allotments are 
curtailed, according to Joe Ternus, direc- 
tor of the city’s urban transportation de- 
partment. 


Springtown Epigraph, in an editorial— 
Those new road signs you occasionally see 
while driving is a move by the U.S. to- 
ward an international system of traffic 
control signs using symbolic signs rather 
than written messages. 

The new symbolic signs will provide the 
driver with instant communications at a 
glance, enabling him to make his driving 
decisions much quicker and safer than by 
using the older written message types. 

Since international travel is continually 
increasing, the new symbolic sign system 
will aid Americans traveling abroad and 
also foreign visitors to the U.S. to adjust 
to their new driving experience quicker 
and safer because the road signs will be 
the same. 

The change by the Texas Highway De- 
partment will be on a gradual basis. The 
newer symbolic sign will be installed at 
new sign installation sites and the older 
signs will be replaced as they become 
damaged or worn. Color in the sign sys- 
tem is a significant aid to the motorist. 
Red indicates prohibition, green shows 
that movement is permitted, yellow a gen- 
eral warning, black on white a regulatory 
sign, Orange conveys construction and 
maintenance warnings, blue indicates ser- 
vice facilities for motorists, and brown for 
public recreation and scenic guidance. 


Where Ancient Tonkawas Tread? 


Highway Saves Indian Campsite 


THE HILL COUNTRY has been for 
thousands of years a haven for the 
people who have discovered it; a 
coarsely beautiful land of rolling 
hills and scorching sun, bountiful 
game, fish, fowl and vegetation. Its 
allure has been irresistible since 
the dawn of Texas time. 

Once upon an era between 1200 
and 1600 AD, tawny, parched-skin- 
ned Indians with penetrating ebony 
eyes claimed a home in the hills 12 
miles west of Junction. They lived 
and worked there periodically dur- 
ing their nomadic wanderings on 
the trail of the bison. 

Time was devoted to hunting, 
food gathering and cooking from 
stone hearths. In tiny corners of in- 
dustry stone artifacts were tooled, 
arrows and. spears were carved 
and food was processed for cooking. 
Life was good and food was plenti- 
ful and the people moved only when 
their primary food source strayed. 
They left in their wake evidence of 
satiation—deer, bison and antelope 
bones intermingled with charred 
hackberry seeds, pecans, walnuts 
and acorns. 

Eventually the people left the 
bounteous land permanently to 
other cultures and times, unaware 
that centuries later their aban- 
doned home would be rediscovered 
by Texas Highway Department ar- 
chaeologists while excavating sites 
along the future route of Interstate 
Highway 10. By piecing together 
the scattered tools, animal bones, 
charred seeds and hearths, the ar- 
chaeologists worked the puzzle of 
a now extinct culture. 

Ironically, automobiles, high- 
ways, travel and life-styles incon- 
ceivable to Texas’ early residents 
were the very forces unearthing 


A hearth, once the center of the primi- 
tive Indian’s life, becomes a topic of con- 
versation for Gary Moore (left), Frank Weir 
(center) and Dave Brown. 
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By Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


their world and providing it a pass- 
age back to life. 
In the case of the Buck Hollow 


other archaeological sites, the 
Highway Department has been the 
discoverer and savior of cultural 
relics dating back to prehistoric 
times. Building roads over every 
sector of the state gives the De- 
partment an excellent chance to re- 
construct the aboriginal and his- 
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toric heritage of Texas by exposing 
remains of every period of time. 

The Department’s staff archae- 
ologist, Frank Weir, realizes the 
potential contribution the Depart- 
ment can make to his field: ‘“The 
Highway Department is contribut- 
ing as much to researching Texas 
history as any other agency in the 
state. We have the funds and feel 
a sense of responsibility. If it 
hadn’t been for the Department 
and its conservation archaeology, a 
very important segment in Texas’ 
prehistory would have been lost at 
Junction forever.” 

What makes the site at Junction 
unique, says Weir, is its display of 
one particular culture over a rela- 
tively short period of time. Most 
sites are a conglomerate of relics 
from several cultures and eras, 
making archaelogical diagnosis dif- 
ficult, and in some cases impossible. 

“This site was undisturbed ex- 
cept for seasonal reoccupation by 
the same group,” said Weir. ““They 
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were hunters and gatherers and 
probably followed the bison. They 
may have camped at this site every 
few years for perhaps a little less 
than one hundred years. There is 
really no way of telling.” 

But the unique collection of arti- 
facts—Perdiz arrow points, large 
end scrapers, four-edged knives, 
pottery and bone _ tools—makes 
Weir feel certain that only one 
group of Indians camped there. 

From May to September, the ar- 
chaeological team grew to 13 mem- 
bers and delivered from the earth 
the remains of the extinct culture. 
Ten thousand cubic feet of earth 
were moved, and 1,000 slides, num- 
erous black and white photographs 
and aerial pictures complemented 


the digging process to ensure an 
accurate account of the dig. 

Remnants of the culture were 
brought back to the laboratory for 
testing and analysis. Samples from 
four varieties of hearths will be 
radio carbon dated to obtain the 
exact date when the culture thriv- 
ed. Artifacts were transported to 
the lab in brown paper sacks mark- 
ed with the location where they 
were found. Bulging  loose-leaf 
binders describe to minute detail 
what each day’s excavation of the 
site revealed. 

After the archaeologists have 
recorded the data and argued their 
way to conclusions about the cul- 
ture, the artifacts and bones will 
be transferred for storage to the 


Women’s liberation is at its best at an archaeological site where everyone is welcome 
to dig in. Workers painstakingly unearth the living surface of the ancient culture while 
the traffic rushes past on US 290 in the background. A hearth is the central feature 
in this southern section of the site with the cross section sample of earth immediately 
behind. Shovelfuls of dirt are thrown to the edge of the excavation and sifted for 
valuable artifacts. Flint and charred rocks were left in the plot just as they were 


dropped by the primitive inhabitants. 
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Texas Archaeological Research Lab 
at Balcones in Austin. Occasionally 
the relics are given to local mu- 
seums, but Weir says the Research 
Center serves as a central store- 
house for statewide archaeological 
research. 

Presently, Weir and his assis- 
tants, Gary Moore and John Keller, 
nae Sexe : : . : ~ are debating their pictures, notes, 
— a. call é . AN BLS I pe i artifacts and bones in an effort to 

: 5 hes identify positively their subjects. 
After considering many hypothes- 
es, the group has finally decided 
that inhabitants of the Junction 
site may have been ancestral to a 
Tonkawa group of Indians. The 
Tonkawas fought with early Texas 
settlers against warring tribes like 
the Apache and Comanche and 
were eventually placed on a reser- 
vation in Oklahoma in the 1870’s. 

To Highway Department archae- 
ologists, the Junction site is an ex- 
ceptional find in a _ continuing 
search, and they may excavate hun- 
dreds of others before finding an- 
other as significant and unique. 

“We walk every proposed high- 
way project before construction 
starts, hoping to find signs of early 
human activity,” Weir said. “The 
Highway Department plays an 
ironic role in archaeology. Al- 
though highways are often respon- 
sible for destruction of historic 
sites, without the proposed con- 
struction the sites would never 
have been found. 

“The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment is only one of two highway 
departments that finance and run 
their own archaeological sections 
and we are justifiably proud of that 
facies 

Since the Highway Department’s 
founding in 1917, there has been 
an awareness of the archaeological 
responsibility that accompanies 
road building. But it was not until 
1970 that the archaeological sec- 
tion was organized in Highway De- 
sign Division. There has been a 
growing interest in the work and 
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lab, rank Weir (left) and Gary Moore begin an in-depth 
analysis of the relics brought from the site at Junction in hopes of 
determining the identity of the Indians who inhabited the area. 


Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


understand how inexpensive ar- 
chaeology is,” says Gary Moore. 
“We can excavate and salvage arti- 
facts on a $15 million construction 
project for $15,000. The highway 
may come and go, but the informa- 
tion we recover can never be dupli- 
cated. 


“It’s also frustrating at times 
because there seems to be so little 
understanding of what we’re doing 
—compiling history for our state,” 
Weir said. “I guess the basic prob- 
lem is that most Texans tend to 
appreciate only what their culture 
has contributed and see no value, 
beyond monetary, in an Indian 
burial ground or an arrowhead. But 
we hope that attitude is changing 
as our young people are taught cul- 
tural awareness early in school.” 


The battle flag of THD archae- 
ologists is the Antiquities Code of 
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A display of the past retrieved from the 
Junction site includes, clockwise from top 
left, double pointed knives used in butch- 
ering and skinning, arrow points, end- 
scrapers used in processing hides, and a 
bison or buffalo jawbone. 


Texas which states that tampering 
with archaeological sites by re- 
moving relics or intentionally de- 
stroying them in the path of con- 
struction is a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine or imprisonment or 
both. 

“What a lot of the collectors 
don’t understand is that artifacts 
are totally worthless unless exca- 
vated with reference to their origi- 
nal context,” said Weir. He held up 
a gray arrowhead in perfect condi- 
tion. “This arrowhead was given to 
me and no one knows where it came 
from. Maybe it’s worth about one 
dollar on the illicit market, but if 


we knew where it came from and 
could compare it with other arti- 
facts from the same site it could 
contribute invaluable knowledge.” 

The Highway Department pub- 
lishes the results of its archaeologi- 
cal finds, and Weir said the report 
on the Buck Hollow site near Junc- 
tion should be ready in about one 
year. Publications which are cur- 
rently available include Temporary 
Capitol of Texas, 1883-88, An Ar- 
chaeological Survey on Interstate 
Highway 10 and The Marshall 
Powder Mill, Reports on two other 
excavations made in 1971 should 
be published soon. 

“From what we find out 
about the early inhabitants in Tex- 
as we can learn a lot about our- 
selves and come to a better under- 
standing of our society. The man 
who doesn’t understand his past 
has no future.” & 


AWARDS 


(As of December 31, 1973) 
50 YEARS 


District 20 
Joe P. Fuller, Maintenance Construction Superintendent II 


45 YEARS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Fred D. Lee, Maintenance Technician II 


Right of Way Division 
William B. Averyt, Assistant Right of Way Engineer 


District 23 


Raymond E. Brookshire, Maintenance Construction Foreman 


40 YEARS 


District 9 
Curtis H. Lipsey, Engineering Technician IV 


District 23 
Jody B. Crutchfield, Engineering Technician V 


35 YEARS 


District 15 
Harry L. Alexander, Engineering Technician V 


30 YEARS 
District 3 
Roy L. Parker, Maintenance Technician II 


District 7 
Benjamin W. Emert, Engineering Technician V 


District 13 
Lee C. George, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


25 YEARS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Billie N. Walker, Shop Foreman IV 


District 3 F 
William C. Snodgrass Jr., Supervising Planning Engineer 
Arnold D. Winn, Maintenance Technician II 


District 4 

Thomas R. Kelley, Supervising Resident Engineer 
James R. Shelnutt, Maintenance Technician II 
Clark Winkler, Maintenance Technician II 


District 5 

Martha B. Holden, Accountant | 

District 8 

William L. Lambert, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 9 


Charles H. Barclay Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


District 11 
Bonnie L. Athey, Maintenance Technician II 


District 12 
Alan W. Frank, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 14 
Floyd G. Self, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 
Leonard S. Van Horn, Engineering Technician IV 


District 15 
Walter E. Ehlers, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Robert D. Moffett, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 16 
Edward Norman Jr., Engineering Technician V 


District 18 

Eddie Deussen Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
Willis E. Livingston, Maintenance Technician Il 
Arthur C. Paddock Jr., Resident Engineer 


District 20 
Jim A. Busceme, Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
Ernesto Aguillon, Maintenance Technician | 
Frederico Garcia, Maintenance Technician II 


District 22 
Pedro J. Cerda, Maintenance Technician | 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 
Dudley R. Thurman, Maintenance Construction Foreman | 
(Disability) 


District 2 
Herman B. Clark, Maintenance Technician III 
Tom Frazier Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


District 7 
Wayne A. Brown, Maintenance Technician III 
William H. Keeton, Right of Way Agent IV 


District 8 
Ira L. Hagins, Maintenance Technician II (Disability) 


District 9 
Robert L. Wilson, Engineering Technician V 


District 11 
Cecil Lindsay, Maintenance Technician II 


District 12 
Mitchell J. Watson, Mastor & Pilot 
Sidney E. Wells, Maintenance Technician II (Disability) 


District 14 
Eric F. Bartz, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 15 
Charles W. Baxter, Senior Laboratory Engineer 


District 20 
Frank Shields, Maintenance Technician III 


District 21 
Ellis S. Walters, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I! 
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CHARLES W. “Chili” Smith’s fel- 
low employees honored him twice 
in his last month as district engi- 
neer in Amarillo. First, there was 
a giant dinner on Friday night, 
October 19, for all district employ- 
ees, and then a retirement coffee 
at district headquarters on his last 
day of work, October 31. 

On September 21 the Amarillo 
Chamber of Commerce and the lo- 
cal chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors saluted Smith 
with a luncheon for his 17 years as 
district engineer. Recognition for 
his work was also noted by several 
other towns in the district during 
October. 

Smith insisted that he did not 
deserve such praise and recogni- 
tion, that all of the credit belonged 
to District 4 employees. But this 
did not slow the citizens of the 
area. 

On the day of his retirement din- 
ner Smith took time to reminisce 
about his career. He was born in 
Amarillo and attended high school 


Farewells for Smith, Snell 


there. He enrolled in Texas A&M in 
1926, but had to drop out and work 
for awhile. He worked for the 
Highway department from 1928 to 
1930 before returning to college. 
After he was graduated from A&M 
in 1932 with a degree in civil engi- 
neering, he rejoined the Highway 
Department in Perryton, a town 
close to the Oklahoma border in 
the Panhandle. After a few years, 
he got the call to join the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the soil 
conservation service. Smith worked 
in Schulenburg in South Central 
Texas for two years, where he met, 
courted and later married Hazel 
Harper. 

In 1937 Smith rejoined the De- 
partment at Vega, working on US 
66 from the Potter County line to 


Chili Smith (right) and his wife, Hazel, pause to chat with new District Engineer Al 
McKee and his wife, Frances before the dinner honoring the Smiths on October 19. 


~~ 
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the New Mexico state line. In the 
following years he worked all over 
District 4. He was named resident 
engineer at Borger in 1940. A 


physical disability kept him from — 
active duty in World War II, but — 
he helped build airfields for the — 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in ~ 


the United States. He returned to 


the Department in 1944 at Claren- — 


don. The following year he moved 
to Amarillo as assistant district en- 
gineer. When Guy Lott retired in 
November 1956, Smith became dis- 
trict engineer. 

Now, 17 years later, it was time 
to step down. Al McKee, who had 
moved from Abilene where he was 
district maintenance engineer, was 
named to replace Smith. Chili said 
he would like to have seen comple- 
tion of IH 40 during his tenure, but 
there was still work to be done on 
the highway east of Amarillo. 

“Inflation has hurt the highway 
program in the last few years,” 
said Smith, “because it takes more 
funds just to stand still. We need 
an increase in funds if we want to 
keep up. Also, the increase in load 
limits has caused changes in design 
standards and this adds to the 
cost.” 

Smith said the biggest problems 
now seem to be in the urban areas, 
“but we shouldn’t neglect our rural 
system.” 

Fellow employees under the di- 
rection of Assistant District Engi- 
neer Richard Crandall and District 
Engineer Jack Light compiled a 
program and staged a show at the 
Big Texan steak house for 362 
guests that would have made Cecil 
B. DeMille proud. 

A slide show, composed of every- 
thing from baby pictures to child- 
hood to career and narrated by 
Jack Light, kept the crowd laugh- 
ing for a half hour. There was even 
a slide of Chili’s report card for 
shop in Amarillo High for the 
1922-23 semester. When a shot of 


In the final hour of his 44-year career, District Engineer J. A. Snell and his wife Louise 
show off farewell gifts from friends and co-workers who crowded the San Angelo dis- 
trict shop building to say goodbye. 


13-month-old Chili was flashed on 
the screen at one point, one of his 
sisters exclaimed, “‘Where did you 
get those pictures ?” 

After the show, Chili was pre- 
sented a western painting by Ken- 
neth Wyatt and a stereo hi-fi set, 
complete with a recording of Chili 
Singing with a barbership quartet. 
Mrs. Smith was given an engraved 
compact from the employees. The 
_ biggest surprise of the evening for 
Chili was seeing his brother, Rich- 
ard, who had come from North 
Carolina. His sisters, Mrs. C. J. 
Shipley of Tulsa and Mrs. Walter 
Hagar of Amarillo, were there, 
along with sons, Barry and Stew- 
art, and daughter, Carolyn. 

Devotion to Smith was reflected 
by Audie Morgan, a retired main- 
tenance foreman from the town of 


Panhandle. He had driven 800 miles 
for the occasion from his winter 
home in Mercedes in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

“Tt’s worth it to me,” said Mor- 
gan. “I worked with Chili Smith 
for almost 40 years and that means 
something to me.” 

To the end Smith protested that 
the honors were too much. 

“T am sure that you know that I 
do not deserve all the praise I have 
received,” said Smith. “It is you 
people, working both in the field 
and the office, who have been re- 
sponsible for any success we have 
accomplished in District 4. And it 
is my feeling that the personnel of 
this district are exceptional. 

“T would like to recognize Al 
McKee, who will be your new dis- 
trict engineer as of November 1. 


I am sure that he is tired of hear- 
ing of the big shoes he has to fill. 
Al is a very capable engineer and 
District 4 is fortunate to have him. 

“T hope to see everyone of you 
again and to ask God’s blessings on 
you all.” 


The Same Type of Day 

The spirits of Halloween graced 
the retirement party festivities for 
Jesse A. Snell as he concluded his 
44-year career with the Highway 
Department and 19-year term as 
San Angelo’s district engineer on 
October 31. On the crisp sunlit day 
Snell was “haunted” by nearly 200 
of his friends and associates despite 
his desire to retire without any ‘“‘to 
do.” 

The soft-spoken engineer stretch- 
ed in his familiar swivel chair in 
the San Angelo headquarters dur- 
ing his last afternoon of work and 
recalled his career, which began at 
Waco in 1929. In 1930 he finished 
his undergraduate work at The 
University of Texas and returned 
to Waco boasting a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering. He went through 


_ all the familiar titles on his way to 


the top—inspector, planning engi- 
neer, office engineer, instrument- 
man, design engineer—interrupting 
his climb only to serve in the Navy 
during World War II. In 1946 he 
returned to the Department as as- 
sistant district engineer in Waco 
and in 1954 was promoted to dis- 
trict engineer in San Angelo. 

“For the almost forty years I’ve 
worked everything has always gone 
smoothly, partly because of Mr. 
Dingwall’s and Mr. Greer’s excep- 
tional engineering ability. I’m cer- 
tain the Highway Department will 
carry on nicely without me since 
with each year employees become 
more knowledgeable and more able 
to handle every situation. The fu- 
ture for the Department is totally 
bright. I just hope I am not leav- 
ing any serious problems for D. R. 
Watson (who will assume the dis- 
trict engineer’s post),’’ Snell said. 

“Money will be his biggest prob- 
lem, I believe,” Snell continued, 
“but it will come. Despite highway 
critics’ small successes, I can’t help 
but think we’ll be building high- 
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ways for many years. People es- 
pecially in this area of the country 
will continually demand _ better 
roads.” ; 

Snell is justifiably proud of his 
accomplishments in the San Angelo 
district. He is particularly pleased 
with the highway interchanges at 
the entrance and exit of San An- 
gelo, the four-lane traffic artery 
through the city, four-lane divided 
highways to Ballinger and Sterling 
City and completion of 60 miles of 
Interstate 10. He feels completion 
of the Interstate and improving 
existing highways should be the 
district’s future priorities. 

Snell worked right to the closing 
minutes of his career. The morning 
of his last day he drove to a con- 
struction site with his successor. 
“This has been the same type of 
day as the last 19 years of days 
have been; pleasant, but no differ- 
ent. I knew this day was coming 


and I’m ready for it. There will be 
no emotional jolt when I leave.” 

His retirement plans include “a 
lot of grandfathering and U.T. 
football, maybe a little golf. And of 
course I will always remain inter- 
ested and active in the Highway 
Department. It will continue to be 
my first love.” 

The work day ended at 4 p.m. for 
the district headquarters and Snell 
escorted his wife, Louise, to the 
district warehouse and shop for his 
going away fete. A huge orange 
and white cake conveying best 
wishes to the couple delighted the 
Longhorn fan and his wife was 
amazed at the crowd of well-wish- 
ers. 

William P. Harrington, assistant 
district engineer, expressed the 
group’s sentiments to the two: ‘““‘We 
all have been privileged to have 
Mr. Snell as our boss and to have 
been associated with him in all the 


maintenance and construction ac- 
tivities of the district.” 

Harrington then presented the 
Snells with a scrapbook of news- 
paper articles and photographs of 
his career, a gleaming silver tea 
service for Mrs. Snell and a watch 
for the retiree. 

The humble engineer, whose 
wishes for quiet departure and no 
“to do” had been soundly vetoed by 
his friends and co-workers, re- 
sponded softly, ‘“You all know how 
I feel about you and I can only 
think these 19 years have flown 
too fast. I’m not leaving except of- 
ficially and even when I’m gone 
I'll always be here in spirit.” 

Simultaneously with his closing 
words the clock struck five and 
Snell’s career ended. The native of 
Coopertown, Oklahoma, watched 
the warehouse empty with his wife 
of 39 years and quietly turned the 
reins over to D. R. Watson. & 


STATE AGENCIES 
TO ‘BEAUTIFY’ 


Maurice Acers, president of the Beauti- 
fy Texas Council, presents Governor and 
Mrs. Dolph Briscoe with the BTC’s coveted 
Bluebonnet Award for outstanding contri- 
butions to the beautification of the state. 
On the date of the award, November 6, 
Governor Briscoe named the Beautify 
Texas Council as the organization to co- 
ordinate all efforts to make the state a 
more attractive one in which to live. 

“| have asked 14 state agencies to 
name a representative to work closely with 
the council,’ Briscoe announced in a 
Capitol ceremony. “‘| am sure there are 
many projects and many additional ways 
we can speed up the beautification of 
Texas.” 

The council now serves as an educa- 
tional, advisory and coordinating agency 
through which business and industry, gov- 
ernment, public and private organizations 
may work together to prevent pollution 
and ensure attractive neighborhoods, safe 
highways, beautiful parks and beaches 
and well-kept historical shrines. 

“The Beautify Texas Council aspires to 
meet the real need in our state as a cata- 
lyst organization inspiring, educating and 
counseling voluntary community action,’’ 
the governor explained. 


Bill Malone Photography 
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DINGWALL 
GETS MacDONALD 


J. C. DINGWALL, former state highway engi- 
neer, received on November 12 the Thomas H. 
MacDonald Award, the highest tribute that can be 
paid to an American highway engineer. 

Presentation was made at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials in Los Angeles. Dingwall retired January 
31, closing a 45-year career in highway building 
in Texas. He is a former president of AASHO. 

In accepting the award, Dingwall thanked the 
Washington staff of AASHO, including Alf John- 
son, Hank Stafseth and Joe Rhodes. He also gave 
credit for his success to the “‘help, advice and as- 
sistance” of the Texas Highway Department. 

“This award has particular significance to me 
since I was well acquainted with Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald in his lifetime,” said Dingwall. “It was my 
privilege to consult and advise with Chief Mac- 


Denald on many occasions when, in his retirement 


years, he came to Texas A&M and together with 
the late Gibb Gilchrist established the now out- 
standing Texas Transportation Institute. In addi- 
tion, it was my privilege to help in a small way to 
establish the MacDonald Chair of Transportation 
at that university.” 


SCOOP AWARD—Keith Rounds (center), public information 
officer for the Wyoming Highway Department, accepts the 
Scoop Award from E. L. Boteler, director of the Mississippi 
Highway Department and chairman of the AASHO subcom- 
mittee on public information, while Bill Lucas, chief admini- 
strative officer, Wyoming H. D., lends his support. The 
award, given to Wyoming for its work in a TV news spot 
program, is made annually to the highway department show- 
ing the most creative and imaginative approach to its pub- 
lic information program. 


HIGHEST AWARD—4J. C. Dingwall proudly displays the 
Thomas H. MacDonald Memorial Award for ‘‘outstanding 
service in highway engineering.’’ Dingwall was also given a 
past-president’s award at the annual AASHO conference held 
last month in Los Angeles. 


MacDonald served as chief of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads from 1919 to 1958. 

Dingwall began his career with the Highway 
Department in 1928 as a laboratory assistant in 
Abilene. He worked as an instrumentman, assis- 
tant office engineer, chief pavement inspector, 
project engineer and resident engineer in the 
Amarillo district. He helped design and build the 
Gulf Freeway in Houston after World War II. In 
1950 he was named chief engineer of Highway 
Design Division in Austin. He left the Department 
in 1955 to supervise the financing, planning and 
construction of the $58.5-million Dallas-Fort 
Worth Turnpike. After the turnpike was com- 
pleted, he returned to the Highway Department 
as assistant state highway engineer. On January 
1, 1968, he became state highway engineer when 
Dewitt Greer retired. 

When he was president of AASHO, Dingwall led 
the fight to reduce red tape associated with the 
federal aid highway program, testifying before 
Congressional committees on several occasions. &9 
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To and From Our Readers 


Handicaps No Hindrance 

Walter E. Mitschke, Jim L. Car- 
roll and D. W. Hays have three 
things in common: they are handi- 
capped, they work for the Highway 
Department and they are deter- 
mined not to let their handicaps 
stand in their way. 

Recently the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission gave the trio a 
fourth common bond by naming 
them tops among Texas’ Outstand- 
ing Handicapped Employees. 
Awards were presented during lun- 
cheons honoring the employees. 

“The surprise to me was finding 
out I was handicapped—lI had never 
considered myself handicapped at 
all. I think a handicap is mostly a 
mental state, and any handicap can 
be overcome by a will to work,” 
said D. W. Hays, supervisor of the 
maintenance housekeeping crew 
at the Camp Hubbard complex in 
Austin. Hays’ left arm was ampu- 
tated when he was 11. He was 


"TIS ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER SAYS 


nominated for the award for his 
“dependability, honesty and leader- 
ship qualities.” 

Walter E. Mitschke lost his right 
leg in a roller accident in District 
14 in 1952. He started back to work 
as a night watchman, but after get- 
ting used to his artificial leg he re- 
turned to work with the mainte- 
nance crew. Now, there’s not a job 
he can’t handle, or won’t try to. He 
received the award for determina- 
tion to rehabilitate himself and for 
his attitude. 

Jim Carroll has worked in the 
Houston district since 1965. In 1969 
his lez was amputated below the 
knee after a motorcycle accident. 
He is a construction inspector, but 
has proven himself outstanding in 
many other areas of highway work. 
District Engineer Omer Poorman 
recommended Carroll for the award 
because of his excellent outlook and 
refusal to be discouraged by his 
handicap. 


\ 
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IT WILL EXPIRE UPON 


RECEIPT... BUT NOTHING'S HAPPENED TO IT YeT (" 
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Another Road Hand 

State 
Charles E. Simons of Dallas recent- 
ly “flabbergasted” the publisher of 


Highway Commissioner 


: 


; 


the Kilgore News Herald, Charles — 


K. Devall with the surprise presen- 
tation of the Road Hand Award 
for Devall’s longtime interest and 
support in the Texas highway sys- 
tem. 

“We had people like Kilgore’s 
own Charley Devall in mind when 


‘we established this award,” said 


Simons, interrupting the chamber 
of commerce luncheon in his honor 
to make the award. “It is a rare 
honor for me to officially welcome 
this dedicated, articulate and vigor- 
ous champion of the highway pro- 
gram to the ranks of the Highway 
Hall of Fame.” 

Devall, chairman of the Kilgore 
Chamber of Commerce’s Highway 
Committee, served two terms as 
president of the Texas Good Roads 
Association and currently is a 
member of its board of directors 
and an honorary member of the 
TGRA executive committee. 

In making the _ presentation, 
Simons called to mind the old-time 
road hand, working with fresno and 
mule to build highways. 

“We have other kinds of road 
hands,” he said. “They won’t be 
found on the payroll of the High- 
way Department or of a road con- 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
REAGAN HOUSTON Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 
LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 
of the state, and with respect to 


public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 
Texas Highways is available to the 


general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 
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C. K. Devall (right) accepts Road Hand 


; 


Award from Charles Simons. 


tractor. The people I am speaking 
of are volunteer citizens, civic 
leaders who speak out and work 


hard for what is Texas’ basic trans- 


portation resource, a modern safe 
and convenient highway system. 


More than any other single factor, 


é 


/ 


their support has made the Texas 
highway system what it is today.” 


They Love Us 

The other day we received a sub- 
scription card and a check from the 
Joseph Staskos who live in Narra- 
gansett, Rhode Island. In four dif- 


ferent spots on the card they had ~ 


written these messages: 

“Former residents of Garland, 
Texas ... We miss all the grand 
people... They made us call Texas 
“home” ... Hope to return—love 
Texas.” 


Small Show of Thanks 
Here are some of the comments 
from ‘thank you’ letters District 3 


_ received from elementary school 


children who visited during High- 
way Week open houses: 

“T enjoyed it imensly.” 

“T liked the signs when they 
have cows and deers to tell people 
who can’t read about it.” 

“T liked the computer and the 
laboratory, the machine was neat 
even if it cost $40,000,000.00.” 

“The politeness of your guide 
was very commendable.” 

“Theres not much to say.” 

“The part I liked was the little 
block of rocks and tar.” 

“T injoyed whene you took us in 
the patting (painting) room wend 


that man trund of the waterfall and 
everybody went so and so and 
caught the breth thene the techers 
starded laghting well its about time 
to pase or I will mise spelling and 
science by sir.” 

“But the best part about it was 
when we went to the place where it 
told your name, and when it told 
us what your bank was and if it 
was a stolen car, of course it was- 
Netee 

“T like that printing thing that 
made Snoopy driving his doghouse 
with a flag on the back that said 
Drive Friendly.” 

“Tt was very nice down ther. I 
like everything down ther. I like 
the man who took us. I like her 
most of all.” 

—bhankeyou 10r-a 7000 trap...” 


CVOSED™= 
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Photo Identifier 

When Texas Highways asked for 
help identifying the above photo- 
graph that appeared in the October 
issue, it took little time for Grace 
L. Treadwell, a District 18 drafts- 
man, to offer up the why and 
wherefore of the unusual Bonehead 
Club decree. 

She writes: “I am the lady on the 
left; so I believe I can furnish you 
some information. 

“The picture was made in the 
spring of 1951 and is the Central 
Expressway in Dallas, looking 
south just north of Fitzhugh Ave- 
nue. The Bonehead Club is a group 
of Dallas businessmen who delight 
in poking fun or giving some goofy 
award to the year’s most outstand- 
ing news story. 

“In the early 1950’s anything 


that cost over a million dollars was 
just unheard of, so the Bonehead 
Club decided to ‘close Central Ex- 
pressway to keep the motorists 
from wearing it out.’ ” 

The lady holding up the other 
end of the sign is Mrs. Ann Settles, 
a former Highway Department em- 
ployee. 

So now we know. 


A Passion For Painting 

Glen ‘‘Pete” Draehn, a draftsman 
at District 17’s headquarters in 
Bryan, has been framed on many 
occasions by his fellow employees 
and friends; his beautiful paintings 
have, that is. 

Draehn’s landscapes in acrylic 
paints, pastels and ink and pencil 
have been in popular demand 
around District 17 since he took up 
the creative pastime 12 years ago. 
So many paintings has Draehn sold 
and given away over the years that 
he now laments over not having 
made reproductions of them to keep 
for his own pleasure. 

Pete is traveling a lonesome road. 
“Some people have told me to give 
up and some have made fun of me. 


- A lot of people have better tech- 


niques and talent, but they don’t 
paint. I don’t know why I paint. 
I just have to.” 

The high point of the avocational 
artist’s career came a year ago 
when he received a very personable 
thank you letter from the late and 
former President Lyndon Johnson 
for a painting which has now been 
added to the permanent collection 
at the LBJ Library in Austin. 


Pete Draehn hangs a pastel of the Alamo 
for which he won first prize at an art show 
in Columbus last year. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


e My four sisters and I were re- 
turning from the Natchez (Mis- 
sissippi) Pilgrimage and stopped 
in the Waskom Travel and Infor- 
mation Bureau to obtain some 
Texas travel brochures. Like tired 
and careless travelers everywhere, 
we very carefully locked the car— 
with the keys inside. 

Even though it was after clos- 
ing hours, Mr. Harris Hinson was 
still on the premises and came to 
our rescue. He went back into the 
office and secured the only avail- 
able aid—a short length of wire— 
and proceeded with great diffi- 
culty and much patience to unlock 
the car door. 

It is this kind of service that 
makes all of us proud of our Texas 
Highway Department. Thanks to 
you and to Mr. Hinson for helping 
us out of an aggravating situa- 
tion. 

Vida Griffith 
Austin 

(Ed’s Note: Mr. Hinson is a 
caretaker at the Waskom Tourist 
Bureau in District 19.) 


e The Tall City Radio Club 
safety trailer was a success this 
year and we wish to thank you 
for letting us use the comfort sta- 
tion site. You helped make it pos- 
sible for us to perform this service 
and we sincerely thank you for 
your help. 

We feel if we help save one ac- 
cident from happening by per- 
suading a tired driver to pull over 
and rest that we have accom- 
plished our purpose. On our IH 20 
the driving is made easier, but 
there aren’t many places to stop 
for refreshments and most travel- 
ers who are not familiar with our 
area simply keep on driving rath- 
er than take time to look for a 
place. 

We take great pride in pointing 
out our lovely comfort stations 
and in answering the many ques- 


. ee 


tions we are asked about our com- 
munity, Again, our sincere appre- 
ciation for your part in our proj- 
ect. 

J. N. Campbell 

Club President 

Midland 

(Eid.’s Note: The rest area on 

IH 20 is maintained by the Mid- 
land maintenance section super- 
vised by EK. A. Crook.) 


e As a THD employee, I have 
often read letters from the travel- 
ing public praising highway em- 
ployees for their willing assistance 
to the stranded motorist. But I did 
not know until last week what a 
welcome and beautiful sight a 
“highway yellow” pickup could be 
when one needs help. 

My mother and I were returning 
to Yoakum from Victoria when I 
suddenly realized the car was boil- 
ing hot. Two maintenance trucks 
stopped and the men quickly cool- 
ed down and filled the radiator 
and helped me start the car so that 
we were able to get home without 
further trouble even though there 
was a leak in the water pump. 

Berneice C. Maas 
Yoakum 

(Ed. Note: Mrs. Maas works in 
the District 13 personnel office. 
The team that came to her rescue 
included Daniel J. Dvorak, James 
Lahodny, Bill Tobola, Leon H. 
Koehne and Herbert A. Neubauer, 
also of District 13.) 


e I would like to take this op- 
portunity to inform you of my ap- 
preciation of the service rendered 
by Edward Ewing off IH 20 when 
the upper water hose on my car 
“sprang a leak.” He happened 
along right after I had to stop 
and he provided transportation to 
town for a replacement. He also 
put the hose on, filled the radia- 
tor with water and followed me a 


ways to make certain the car was 
all right. 

I appreciate him, his gracious 
assistance and the testimony he 
wears on his white plastic hat. 
Thank you for the many services 
we highway-users receive from 
public servants like Mr. Ewing. 

Catherine York 
Kilgore 

(E'd.’s Note: Mr. Ewing is a 
maintenance technician employed 
in the Kaufman County mainte- 
nance section.) 


e One of your employees found 
a package addressed to me beside 
Highway 87 as he patched holes 
in the road. Needless to say, he 
could have kept it, and no one 
would have been the wiser. He 
took it home, found my telephone 
number and called, offering to 
bring it to me. I declined and 
drove to his house to pick it up. 
This very honest man is Stafford 
“Coonie” Bazinet, of Port Arthur, 
and I just want you to know how 
very much his deed is appreciated, 
doubled with the fact he refused 
to accept a reward. People like 
Mr. Bazinet make the world a 
nicer place to live. 

Mrs. Kenneth Ryan 
Port Arthur 

(Ed.’s Note: Mr. Bazinet is em- 
ployed in the District 20 mainten- 
ance section.) 


(Ed’s Note: The following ts a 
note written to Semar Vincent, a 
maintenance technician in_ the 
Chambers County maintenance 
section in District 20. He and Jim 
Broughton, who works for the 
Parks and Wildlife Department in 
Chambers County, helped change 
a flat tire on IH 20.) 

e Again, I’d like to say thanks 
for helping two ladies in distress. 
I felt so much better having two 
nice people like you and Jim to 
stop and help than I would have 
if just passing motorists had 
stopped. There being so much 
mean and bad things happening— 
you never know who to trust. 

Thanks again for the Texas 
courtesy shown us. 

Hazel Lovvorn 
LaFayette, Alabama 


Much talent went into the laughable caricatures which cartoonist 

Don Hendrix presented to State Highway Commissioners (from left) 
Charles E. Simons, Dewitt Greer and Reagan Houston at recent Highway 
Week activities on the Alabama-Coushatta Indian reservation. But 

more credit is due for the zany story behind the composition of 

the feather-clad likeness that Greer proudly hoists. It seems Hendrix 
(who spends more time dreaming up humor columns than cartoons for 
his East Texas newspaper) thought it fitting to sketch Greer in the 
stature of the big chief that he is. ‘‘But when | began daubing on the 
flesh-colored paint it suddenly struck me—I had no way of knowing 

if his exposed chest should be bare, fuzzy or whatever!’” Hendrix told 
his readers in a rib-tickling column where the writer fancied he had 
shyly telephoned Highway Department headquarters to seek the answer. 
It is not easy to ask a secretary if her boss has a hairy chest. Many 

were the shocked employees who labeled Hendrix a crank caller. But 
after many put downs, he finally posed his dilemma to a public 
information man and was offered the diplomatic compromise 

of drawing Greer’s arms folded “Indian style’ across his chest. 


Photograph courtesy of Polk County Enterprise 


